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FOREWORD 



This booklet describes the Character i st ics of talented 
and gifted children during the preschool years and 
school years. Special issues of the underachieving 
gifte'd child, einational problems, s'chool programming 
and the "culturally d i f f erent" are described. Special 
traits and skills needed for teachers of the gifted are 
also listed. Information is given to 'further parents' 
understanding of talent and giftedness, which should 
help both schools- and parents plan the best programs 
for talented aiKl gifted children, in school and outside 
of school . 
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Society has long been fascinated with individuals who 
make outstanding contributions; Philosophy, science, 
government, and the arts have all been* shaped and 
developed by individuals who were able to. see things a 
little differently and ta'do things In a new or better 

Social • scient i sts who have studied Eminent people. have 
observed traits which seem to accoiM^it for their 
advanted growth. Chi l.dren who iftxhi1)i t the same traits 
or characteristics have the potential for outstanding 
performance. Our future and the world's future may 
'rest in the harids of today's talented and gifted 
childrea. It is hoped that recogni tion .'of the 
characteristics of the talented and gifted in our 
schools will lead to the design of school programs 
Which both respect those characteristics and help 
develop each child's fullest potential. 
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^JILY CHILDHOOD 



HOW PARENTS SUPPORT GROWTH 

The beginning of appropriate .educat/i on for gifted 
children, as for all children, stafts in early 
childhood. Often parents recognize traits in their 
young children which lead them to suspect that their 
son or daughter is different. That "di f f erentness," 
however, may be greeted wi'th a variety of parenting 
respon^-es. The alertness £^nd curios,ity which lead the 
toddl/fer to open drawers, taste dirt, bang' pans and 
demand the i dent i ty of dozens of objects is welcomed 
/and encouraged by some parenting styles. These same ' 
parents, delight in their child's discovery of the world 
and take joy in the child's growing powers of , . y 

observation. Parents who value compliance and 
conformity may discourage the curious child by showing 
displeasure when the child experiments with objects and 
asks a number of questions. Alertness and curiosity, 
the ability to name and compare many objects, 
sensitivity to detail and persi stence, ^are some of the 
early traits which may lead to giftedness in school 
behavior. The continuation of abilities may be largely 
dependent upon parental acceptance and encouragement of 
those abilities. 



TRAITS OF PRESCHOOL GIFTED CHILDREN 

Not all gifted children display the same kinds of 
behavdp^F. Some speak at an unusually early age, while 
other )s|iildren choose to speak inf rexjuently until they 
can produce full sentences. Some children rush - 
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unhesitatingly into activities and become so totally 
involved that they seem -unaware of danger. Another 
child might analyze, evaluate and calculate before 
entering into play or^may prefer to remain in the role 
of observer. Some children begin to specialize, 
indicating ^.particular irifeFests by displaying specific 
talents very early, while others remain general i sts wHo 
are interested in a wide variety of experiences. In 
sbme ways gifted children are like all children.' The 
specific characteristics of each talented andgifted 
child combine in a way that produces a unique 
individual, who sees and reacts to the environment in a 
very unique way. It is* that uniqueness that we refer, 
to as'^gi f tedness . ^ ' . 

The ways gifted children differ from either children of 
the same age may ha)^ .become quite n6tice'able by the 
time chidren enter #hooL. It is not unusual for tha 
gifted child o/ "Five or s»lx to have a vocabulary more 
typical of a child several, years older. The child may 
have begun to read as early as two or three years of 
age, although.it ^s not unusual for gifted children to 
begin reading 'af ter they enter school. The 'gifted 
child is (jften a capable child who delights in being 
able to perform tasks .w^ich enhance personal 
independence. This growing independence can be a 
source of pride as WbII as -great frustration. 



S0UR3ES OF .FRUSTRATION 

The youngster who is capable of making a simple ' 
purchase at a nearby shopping center may feel that 
parents are being unnecessarily restrictive when they 
prohibit the child from tiding a tTlcycle on thrfee busy 
streets to g.et there. Similarly, the child who -has 
successful 1 y used a can .opener and toaster may fee>- 
restricted when parents limit the use of more dangelrous 
appliances to those situations they supervise. 
Children expect to be able to fnake their bodies do what 
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they want them to do and can become angry pr cry when 
motor skills lag behind mental development/" 

Another source of frustration for the young and gifted 
child is a lack of understanding that others of the 
same age may have different interests. Gifted children* 
may ^pend long periods of t ime 'gather i ng information 
whlcn is difficult for them to share. The eagerly 
asked question*, "Did you know that snakes have three 
hundred bones in their backs?" may „be brushed off by 
the disinterest of a child who is totally involved in a 
game of catch; Hopefully there is an^^older child or an 
adult nearby who will express interest in the gifted 
child's new found discovery. * 

HOW PARENTS HELP SCHOOLS PLAN 

Parents of highly skilled preschool" chi^ren may want 
to contact the principal or classroom teacher before 
school begins. The teacher will th*en have time to 
prepare for thfe child, by gath^^ing special materials 
or scheduling, time for the chiWl^ith Children of 
similar abilities. 

The child who '•enters kindergarten or first grade 
already reading, 'writing and Able to dp simple 
calculations poses a planning problem 'for the classroom 
teacher. The teacher w|ll need to provide a separate 
academic curriculum for, this child. Children who are 
not provided appropriate curriculum may hide their 
abilities in ^n attempt to please the teajLlier, or 
become boF6d and turn thejr energies into disruptive / > 
behavior. Some gifted children become class cloWi\s or 
•rebels in this way. ' 
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" [ •• \ . ■ • ■ SCHOOL. YEAftS 

^ Xli-f^ted ch-ildren's behavior "in school i s" "thar actef i zed 
^' \iy their gif tednej^ atrd the classroom atmosphere. The 
traits which help us'-identify cildren'as gifted- will-be 
strengthened through acceptance andoenc^itragement ^ If 
^ese same traits afe viewed as »uhdeis i r^ble and *• 
^dis.courvige^, less 1 ik^abl6Vbehavi ors may emerge. • .; 
<» * ■ ✓ * * ' 

GIFTE^NESS ^ND EARLY READ I'^G** ., . * ^, > ' . 

Pe/fiaps the mCst* commonly recognized characteristic of .• 
g i:f ted :cjji i 1 dten is that they r^ad.&ne, two or more ./ >>■• ■; 
-years ahead of others of the same age. . That * re^di ng 
may occ^jr +4^ .a wide variety of ways. Some children*/' 
read everything from cere'al boxes to enaycl opedi a?, ' • 
while other children may read only stories. Still'- - . 

•^^t\Qv children may read<^only for information, 

, concentrating, on "how-to" books. Gifted chi Idren ..• ^ 
generally discover,early that jading provides J)oth-' 
i^arormation and pleasure. Reagiric may be discouraged • 
by parents wh^) want their children to be inore ^ • ' .' o, 

V jihysi-call^y active, ^or who fear the damaging/of 'thet k,,,? 
children's eyes by early literacy. Such f^ars have , ; . ' 
beCfl-^disCOurite(i by the medical prof%ssion/ It is * 
recommended* that parer^ts seb that the chyid reads i.ri*' j 

..j}|>.roper 1 i'ght , "artd i n a 'sea'Hd Aether thaft prone ' - . 

'•:iiPO$lti'c^'^. Teachers may di scour a^greacKng in different 
'^W^', SomTe gifted children may readbooks qf their own 
^choosing when they are expected to participate in. Class 
activities. SAn€ teachers may then demand that the >r- 
^hild put atfay the book and f orcc .pa;-t i-C;ip>*t i on in : 

" other ta^ks. Parents and teaH^rs d/isidoytiage r^ siding . . 
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most when' they make* themsclyes unavailable to children 
when t^e chil^ is rea-d/ to share personally interesting 
thoughts and material read. • 

CHARACTKRISTICS OF THE GIFTFiD CHILD'S THINKING 

;A*hother char ac t er i st ix^, of tiifted children is an 
interest in* causes and e f f ec t rel^at i onsh i ps . This, , 
coupled with a questr<3ning attitu(j,e, a c'ertaiq amount 
of skepticism and ^me beg i nn i ng sl^ i 1 1 s in critica.l 
'thinking, may resutt^in a challenge to teachers' 
st-afemcnts. Some^ieachers view this as an opportunity 
to explore a subjec't more deeply and are pleased to 
have sparked, the c^hiUPs interest. Others'vicw it as 
disruption of-thei^r presentation and as an att^empt to 
chajilonge authority. 



ISSUES IN CURRICULUM CONTENT AND PACING . ^ 

Gifted children are often able to move through school 
subjects faster than their age-mates. A child may show 
great capability in mathematics by demonstrating an 
understanding of the number system and by grasping* 
concepts easily and quickly. However, the same child 
may resist those assignments that, are inappropriate to 
his/her level of skill. An assignment appropriate for 
''normaT' learners may be totally inappropriate in 
content or pacing for the gifted child. Occasionally 
gif^ted children will invent their own systems for 
problem solving or discover ^ method of combining 
functions of a formula. Those efforts may be applauded 
by teachers as a demonstration of creativity and 
unders t and i^ng or rejected as bei ng potent ial ly 
confusing.. The gifted child, like^all children, needs 
emot i onal . $uppor t . Since thdse children tend to, be 
critical of themselv^es, they tend to be very sensitive 
to .thfJ criticism o.f others. . • . 



THE GIFTED CHILIS' S SENSITIVITY ^ ' 

Gifted children tend 'to be critical of tliemsel ve^s as 
well as of other children and adults. This t'ejidency 
grows out. the high oxpectat ijDns which gifted 
chil'dren have 'of themselves and others. The'ability to 
di scniminate, which serves the. child well in analyzing, 
leads t>o the discovery of di screpancies between 
people's words and, actions. Since the child tends to 
be idealistic anci deeply concerned with justice, these 
discrepancies ar-e v^iewed as significant. Older gifted 
children with high ideal i!sm may focus closely on causes 
related to discrepancies between what societies say and 
what they -actually do. "Gifted youngsters are open to 
new ideas and like to participate in brainstorming and 
the free wheeling ofchange of ideas which lead to new 
ways of' doing things. If parents, schools and 
societies turn a deaf ear to the suggestions of gifted 
children, frustration mounts and Lhe gifted children 
may view the rejection of tjieir ideas' as further' 
evidence of a discrdpancy ijfi ^valui|s and actions. 
Programs designed witli the^charactera s^t ics' of the 
gifted child in mind capiJlal i ze on the child's interest 
in solving real problems, while teaching the techniques 
of problem solving. These same programs nee*d„ to help 
children fi nd acceptance for their own solutl'hns. 



ApDITlONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Many gif t ed children like work which allows them to 
demon strate independence and self-reliance . Wi thin 
this Framework, one may observe intense periods of ^ \ 
concentration. The work itself may demonstrate the 
child's ability to reason, to see relationships and to 
apply concepts. gifted children tire able to 

express themsel)^spc\ept i onal ly ^wel 1 verbally. 
Although handwyitini dnd spelling ability varies 
greatly, most are also able to exp.ress tneir ideas well 
in writing. 



No i sc^uss ion of g i F te d ch i 1 dren ' s character i st ic s 
1?oul J~l)e complete without a men ti or T of . sense of humor. 

^TtrGf^trdr ncy^ro^s ee fammar thi n^s and' sitiTaTi ons . in 
unusual ways, the attraction to the unconventional", and 

-highly developed vcvrbiil skills blend together to 
producefa keen sense of humof. The younger child's 
l^umor is most often of a gentle nature d i spl ay i ng h i s 
or her playfulness and creative imagination. The' older 
child may retain the gentleness or turn his or her wit* 
into devastating put-downs. It is difficult for tfvis 
child to realise that the wit that attracts a few 
admiring friends 'may also repel •'many other friends. • 

5o."!?._g iL^ ^"I-^AL^ l^lA i sp 1 ay ch^a rac teri sties which makg 
til em lea^Jers.' fTTe^e clifl dreh , typfcal 1 y , are y"-^ 
seTr^confT^ent , entTius i ast i c and popular,. The/ seem to* 
sejfise what others want and have iv^eas and sugge/^tions 
wh/ich are acceptabl e ' to a' group. ( They may 1 ea^ the 
g/oup toward either desirable or Hmdes i rabl e goals. It 
s important that these children be given opportunities 
to use their ideas in positive directions. 



THE TALENTED CHILD ' 

' / / .* 

, 'mi 

Talented children may or may not also be intefl lectual ly 
gifted. The talent areas may include art, music, 
dance, drama, mime, athletics and fine coordination. 

THE ARTISTICALLY TALENTED 

The artistically talented child shows an early interest 
in self expression. through drawing, painting and/or 
sculpture. TKe child is serious about 'these activities/ 
and fi,nds the time to improve techniques. Details aro^ 
typically well thought dut. Originality is apparent/in 
the choice of. subject matter, techniques and/or 
composition. The artistically talented child enjoys 
not only his or her own work, but the work of others, 
artd is capable of learning from viewing others'*' art. 

THE MUSICALLY TALENTED . . 

^The musically talented child shows an Unusual 
sensitivity to rhyThra and melody." He or she goes out 
of the way to listen to music aftd enters into musical 
activities with enthusiasm. Those who sing, sing well 

• and enjoy harmonizing with others or singing in 9 
group- The child whose talents *are channeled into 
instrumental music plays one or more instruments and . 
willingly spends the neclfessairy time to practice and 
perfect techniques. Bo»i singers and instrumentalists 

.use music to express th/ir feelings and may produce 
original tunes which reflect feelings or experiences. 
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TALENT IN DANCE J 

m 

Those whose tale^^t lies in the area of dance are more 
adept than their peers in expr^^ssing their feelings 
through this kind of media. The young child responds 
to rhythm by creating original dances/ She or he may 
be unusually able/ to portray ideas and moods through 
body movement. As might bq expected, the young dancer 
is highly interesited in the art of dance and derives a 
great deal of satisfaction from the time spent * 
prac t i c i ng . ■ ■ ^ ^ 

DRAMATIC TALKNT . ^ 

Talent in driima and mime is characterized by the child 
who 'not only Senses the dramatic poss ib i^l i t i es of a 
moment but uses voice^ fa'cial eJ||ression and body 
movement to convey that feeling to an audience* This 
child has the 'makings of a master story telle^r, being 
aBle to shift easily from one rote* to another and to 
use his or -her voice to commun i cate^ changes in idea and 
mood. Dramatic children imitate others well. They can 
capture anjd portray the nature of animals, people and 
feven things. Tho time spent actively participating in 
drama or mime is highly^ sat i sfying to thi? child, as is 
the time spent viewing other actors. The child's 
creativity is expressed in original plays which may be 
performed before a mirror for an audience of one, or 
for larger groups, 

PHYSICALLY..TALHNTRD ' 

Jhe child who" shows talent in athletics is o^e whose 
per f ormanc?^} in competitive phy^vCa^l games *i s judged to 
be outstanding, Thi^s child brings a high. level of 
energy* to the activity and displays coordination which 
is superior to .the coordination of most peers. This 
child is eager to move on to increasingly complex and 



difficult skills, and is willing to spend the time 
effort necessary to acliieve personal goals. 



and 



Other children who show outstanding abili'ty in physical 
endeavors choose not to express that ability through 
athletics. Some channel their fine coordination into 
the playing of- musical .instruments. Others may choose 
to build intricate. models or to become adept with a 
variety of tools. 



PARRNTS' AND TEACHtRS' ROLES IN SUPPORTING THE TALENTED 



Tal eated^chi Idren, like i nte^l 1 actual ly gifted children, 
share many characteristics with all children. They - 
tend to do what is valued by those they loveiand 
respect. The potential that they show for enhancing 
their lives and becoming .happy, productive adults is a 
fragil eyqual ity easily diminished by non- support i ve 
parents and teachers. 
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THE UNpERACrtjgVrNG GIFTED CHILD 

Not all children who yhav^ initially displayed / 
characteristics of giftedness do well in stihool. - So«t 
ot this under achievement can be accounted for by a \ 
difference in learning styles. There are some 
individuals who, can take in information and process it 
very effLciently, but have great difficulty Expressing 
themselves in writing and/or speaking. These children 
■ay need professional diagnostic and prescriptive help 
from a learning specialist. Most underachievers, 
however, are limited producers for other reasons.. 

Outward a nd Inward pres^res account for the behavior 
of many underacni eving children. The child may have 
set impossibly high standards for herself or himself. 
It IS not unusual for the underachieving gifted child . 
to destroy work or to become immobilized by the 
realization that it is not possible to produce mjaterial 
which would be acceptable. The child might prefer 
being thought of as lazy to being thought of as a 
failure,. . ** , 

lapossibly high standards may also be imposed by 
well-meaning parents .or teachers. No child should be > 
expected to be gifted pr creative all the time and few ^ 
can be productive when they are worried about losing 
the approval or love of their parents or teachers. 
Gifted children need to operate from a wari, safe 
psychological base, assured of adult support. Emphasis 
can be shifted from succeeding to trying, and praise 
can be offered for siiall amounts of pirogress. Most 
git ted children resent being manipulated and will react 
negatively to the teacher who hopes to spur better, and 
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* better quality work by wi t hholdl ng top grades. The ^ 

garent who manipulates by consistently remarking, •^It^s 
• Kr^but i know you can do better*' delivers the 
message, "No matter what you do," it won^t be good 
enou'tn to satify me/* * 

School- learning may not be valued in some gifted 
children's homes . As these children satisfy thei r 
int<pllectual curiosity, they become aware that a gulf 
is' wi defiing between themselves and, their parents, 
Sooner or later these children must make a decision to- 
either continue to hide their gifts in , . 
underachieveraent , or t isk the lo»€ of pairental approval.. 

Age-ma*tes can place pressure on the gifted chi;^d . Some 
children are acti.Vely resentful of the gi f ted chi Id' s 
abilities and will not accept the child socially. The 
message becomes clear, "St^p achieving 'if you want to 
have friends." Junior high school is a time all 
children are' part i cul arly vulnerable to social 
pressures. The g if ted , chi Id feels a great" need to be 
like other children and to be- liked by. them in junior 
high. Girls seem part icularly susceptibl,e to this 
pressure and worf'y that they will have no popularity 
with boys if they have a reputation as a "brain." 
Gifted children of this age have a strong need to 
understand th'eir giftedness and to learn how to achieve 
without becoming socially isolated. 



SCHOOL PROGRAMMING ^ . • 

■By far the greatest cause of underachi evewent 
/ inappropriate school' programming. -Children who enter 
I scliool eager to learn are sometimes channeled into 
,' programs which .tequire them to learn at the same pace 
as everyone else. Their attempts to share information 
may be discouraged when a teacher says they are taking 
more than their share of the classes' time. As the 
years pass little or^. no time is allowed for the child 
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to putsue his or. her own interests. The skills 
-necessary for independent study ar^ not taught and the 

materials needed for. the cfijld to Jpiirsue' hi s or her own 

interests may he denied because tTitey are intended for 
- chil dren '^of "4 dli^ferent grade. Some of these ,chi Idren 

continue to be jirodudtive at home /but many drop out of 
'School and lead *lives which do nqt utilize their gifts. 

• ■ t, 

THE "CULTURALLY DIFFERENT" , ' ' * 

Gifted children who are "culturally different" may also 
be underacHievers . It may be difficult for the 
"culturally different" child to express himself or 
hersfelf in a way which both reflects the values of 
personal culture and meets traditional school 
standards. Teachers need to value differences in 
personal performance that are due to the child's 
culture.* At the same t*me» the child should "be taught- 
additional means of communication which will reach an- 
even larger audience. ' ^ 



EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS • , 

" ' ' '■' , ^ 

A few gifted children become under^ichievers because of 
emotional problems serious enough to warrant 
professional hel'p. Gifted children, are vulnerable to 
all the problems which disturb other children. .Parents 
or teachers should not allow seriously destructive 
behavior to go on ar hesitate to seek help simply 
because the child is gifted. A gifted child is a Child 
f i'f-st wi th a very limited number of ye'ars of * 
experience, and should not be expected to solve serious 
emotional problems withou^ helpw > ' 
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REVERSING^UNDERACHIEV^MHNT • ■ ' • 

Uncierachi evement , r-egardl ess „ of the cause, should not 
be thought of as irreversible. Vi th' parent s and 
'sympathet i c well - i af ormed teachers worki ng -together , 
appropriate learning environments can be created which 
respect ..th'e learning cljar ac ter i st i cs of *the gifted 
chi 1 d. . 
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TEACHERS OF THE GIFTED CHILI) 



HUMAN TRAITS 



Teachers, who work successfully with gifted children are 
very apt to have characteristics which account for that 
success. It is important that the teacher be 
interested in gifted child education, recognize that 
gifted children have genuine educational needs which 
are not -being met within the regular curViculum, and 
have the skills necessary to plan and carry out an 
appropriate program. 

Teachers of the gifted should be emotionally matu^-e and 
have strong self-concepts. Working with children who 
learn rapidly, make original observations, and 
challenge ideas can be threatening to some adults. ' 
Teachers who are secure, highly intelligent, creative,, 
flexible, resourceful and imaginative, establish good 
relationships with and good programs for talented aad 
gifted children. 




SKJLLS NEEDED 

-Teachers' of the gift;ed, need to have knowledge about t;he 
nature and needs, of children they serve. It is 
essential that the ac'tivities planned, materials 

. selected and skills taught respond to the needs of the 
child. « 
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Specific skills .which , are important for these teachers 
to possess include: * ♦ 

o Utilizing tests and test results - . 

f • 9 

p Guiding a group d.j^scussion 
.0 Counseling and guidance 

0 Great ive- thinking and problem- sol vijig 

techniques ' ^ 

- * • • • 

o Guiding research ' - 

0 Relating thinking and feeling 

^ Using classroop 'strategies which are 

particularly appropi-iate for gifted children 

Teachers of the gifted also heed to possess a hi-gh 
level of energy and be exceptionally well organized. 




con<:lusion 

» . ■ I- •■ . ■ • 

» ' . -1 

• - . . , • ■ ' 

It is important to know the chitracter i atics of talented 
and gifted children. By recognizing tjtfese 
characteris'tics, paren-ts and teachers can provide 
learning environments which meet both their educati on-al" 
and emotional needs. ' Chil<lren who haveithe benefit of 
supportive, parents and responsive educators are on 
their way to becoming happy, healthy, productive 
individuals who are capable of br in^itt^^bout positive 
changes in our society. ^ 
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^ * . .. SOURCES QF INFORMATION. 

; :• ' ON TALENTED AND GIFTED ' ' 

Assoctat-ion for the Gifted (TAG) J' ^ 

Council i'foT Exceptional Children * 
1920 Association Drive 

R0?ton, Virginia 22091 ' ^ " 

Bob Stewart, Specialist for Talejvi'ed and Gifted 
Rod Meyer, Center ,for Program Coordination 
Oregon Department of Education 
Salem, ^regon 97310.' 

ERrc Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted* r 
1920 Association Drive , ' 

Reston, Virginia 22091 , ' C 

» * * 

NationaV ASs.ociation for Gif ted Children (NAGC) 
, '217 Gregory Drive ' . ' . 

\ Hot Springs, Arkansas ' 7J,901 . " , ./ " 

National/State Leadership Tra ining. Inst i tute on Gifted/ 

Talented /' ' * ' 

316 West SecoW Street PHOC 
Los Angeles, California 90012 

, ♦ " . • ■ 

Office of Gifted and Talented, USOE» " 
•Room 2100 . . 

7th and D Street S.W. " ' " " 

Washiagton, D.C. -20202 , . , \ ' 

Oregon Association, tor Talented and Giffed (OATAG) 
P.O. Box 930 



, Beaverton, Oregon 97005 

/ V ■ ■ ' 





Oregon Series on Talented 
& Gifted Education 

Identifying the Talented and Gifted 

Administering Policy for Talented ' 
and Gifted ^ 

IMented and Gifted Education Policy 

Parenting Gifted Children 

. Organizing a Parent Support Grpup 
for Talented and Gifted 

Talented and Gifted School Programs 

The Gifted Preschool Child 

Characteristics of Talented and 
Gifted Children 

Who Is Gifted? ; 

Counseling Your Gifted Child 
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